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COMMENTARY 


HE contributions to the present number of BLACKFRIARS 

find a unity in the theme of the Church and the Arts. 

Three of the articles (those by Fathers Pepler, Velarde and 
Purdy) were originally given as papers at Spode House, Hawkes- 
yard Priory, at various Music or Visual Arts Weeks which by 
now have proved their worth as established events in the S 
year. At these gatherings practitioners and professional critics of 
the arts meet to discuss their common heritage as Catholic artists 
and the problems and special difficulties to which that gives rise, 
and thus help to create among the Catholic clergy and laity of this 
country alike that more mature, if at first naturally less certain, 
attitude to the arts which is slowly succeeding to the hardy 
indifference of the last half of the nineteenth century and the smug 
complacency in a remote medieval achievement which, generally 
speaking, characterized the first half of this. 

At first it had been hoped to publish a wide selection from the 
papers given at this year’s Weeks, but the majority proved too 
technical in theme—and also in method of presentation—for 
inclusion in these pages. We are grateful, however, to the writers 
for the three more general papers now printed. 


The dislocation in the publishing world following the printing 
strike in the summer means that the present number, too, is late 
in appearing. We apologize for this, but at the same time take 
the opportunity of warning our readers that the remaining 
numbers for the present year are all likely to appear nearer the 
middle than the beginning of the month. But with January 1960 
Bracxrriars hopes to be once more back on an even keel. 
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ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


a few leading ideas on the general theme of art as it was 

used and understood in the Middle Ages. We could 
hardly begin from the early Christian artists and follow the 
history of painting, sculpture, music, stained and so on 
through the Byzantine period right up to Renaissance. 
It is an inspiring and vast history, until modern times very much 
overlooked, but now studied in great detail through a whole 
library of volumes. 

I should like first to deal with the general characteristics, 
because so often people have supposed that the lack of realism 
displayed by the artist of the Middle Ages represented a lack of 
ski. The earlier age of Greek and Roman sculpture reached an 
extremity of realism to be seen in such popular figures as the 
Venus of Milo, every detail of the human figure, every fold of 
the loosely falling clothes described in stone with a finesse of 
observation which today is called photographic. And later as the 
Middle Ages passed into the Renaissance we find the same 
accurate observation and skilful representation, culminating in 
the pathetic marble of Michel Angelo’s Pieta in St Peter’s at Rome. 
In between these two triumphant periods the Christian artists 
seem to have been like children unobservant of details and 
incapable of any but the crudest representation. The modern man 
trained in an age of photography and extremes of technique 
tends to measure all art by the accuracy with which the painting 
or the statue represents the natural object it depicts. 

But this is a false judgment. Take the extraordinary head of 
Christ from the bronze crucifix now at Werden Abbey, cast by 
an eleventh-century Saxon artist. The huge eyes, the narrow chin, 
the hair quite unlike any real hair—some people today would 
think it grotesque. But the first thing to notice is the skill with 
which the head is shaped. The lines are all regular and completely 
under the control of the modeller. It is not as though the ladiie 
was too unruly and his tool too awkward in his hands. No one 
looking closely at this figure could suppose that the Saxon monk 


To subject is a vast one. I cannot therefore give more than 
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did not make exactly what he wanted to make. Nor could one 
imagine that his vision was so distorted, that he was so unobser- 
vant as to think he was making something which would look 
like the figure of a dying man in the natural order. Clearly, then, 
he had no desire or intention to create a photographic representa- 
tion of our Lord hanging on the cross. Professor Morley writes of 
this crucifix: ‘In such works one senses the emotional vein in 
Romanesque; possessed by the essence and force of his theme, the 
artist does not hesitate to distort material form in order to deliver 
more directly the feeling thus engendered. The affinity with 
ultra modern sculpture is astonishing.’ (Medieval Art, p. 216.) 

The same indescribable skill and complete mastery of tool and 
material is to be seen in the earlier Celtic illustrated MSS. in the 
Book of Kells, the Lindisfarne Gospel, or the St Chad Gospels at 
Lichfield. These elaborate masterpieces of the monk’s pen and 
brush were created one or two centuries before the Saxon 
crucifix in the dark ages when the Celts were on the whole rather 
crude and uncivilized. But here in these Gospel books the artists’ 
skill can only be matched by their wonderful imaginations. 
Contrast these illuminations with the excessively refined Books 
of Hours at the end of the Middle Ages. In these latter the clever 
and minute realistic pictures have been inserted on to the page in 
the gaps of initial letters: but the painting has little relevance to 
the rest of the page. In the Celtic manuscripts the animals and 
the human figures too are woven into the texture of all the other 
immensely intricate decorations which make up the whole page. 
So, natural objects are formalized on purpose to fit in with the 
artist’s conception of the whole. “Animate life is frankly reduced 
to pattern, whereby men and animals alike are integrated into 
the decorative system, and derive their undeniable vitality not 
from their own existence but from the dynamic scheme.’ (Morley, 
op. cit., p. 189.) 

Going back still earlier, we can select the lost art of mosaic to 
illustrate the consummate skill of the early medieval artists and 
in particular their grasp of colour. The sixth-century church of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian in the Forum at Rome possesses the most 
moving and beautiful mosaic in the apse with our Lord in the 
centre standing on a pathway of clouds, the formalized nature of 
which might have been taken from a ‘mackerel sky’ except that 
they contain every colour of the rainbow. This treatment gives a 
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sense of depth and mysteriousness which places the figure of Christ 
in majestic relief. The style is derived from the Middle East and 
is said to have come from Antioch. It shows a complete mastery 
of a difficult medium in which the artist was able to portray faces 
and figures with great accuracy. Ravenna, of course, has the 
greatest wealth of dathenniney mosaics, and in all these the 
colour has come down to us without suffering from age or light. 
And it is not only the colour or skill which is remarkable in these 
patterns of little coloured stones, but also the sense of symbolism 
which inspired them—the sheep, the rivers, the trees, the doves, 
the fountains, all these — which represent deep Christian 
truths were woven into the higher parts of the church so that 
when the worshippers raised their eyes heavenwards they were 
taught of the mysteries with the same sort of symbolism as that 
of the liturgy they were following at the altar. 

This is of course the secret of the art of the medieval period. 
It was an art of Christian inspiration in a way that no subsequent 
age has been able to recapture. Although so much of Renaissance 
painting and sculpture was devoted to Christian subjects, the 
inspiration is not Christian in essence. The beautiful Madonnas 
of Raphael are pictures of beautiful women but they contain no 
inner feeling for the living truth of the Motherhood of God. By 
that time the inspiration had become human rather than Christian, 
if we may make the distinction. The artists were interested more 
in the human figure than in the mysteries of Christ. That is why 
their skill and technique was allowed full rein in describing the 
men and women they saw; so that the modern man brought up 
on photographic realism is led to think that the Renaissance artist 
was more skilled than his medieval predecessor. The medieval 
artist was, on the whole, restrained in his expression by the need 
he felt to express divine truths, infinite in their meaning and to be 
shown to the human eye and intelligence in figures, symbols and 
mysterious signs. The medieval artist was inspired by the Christian 
mysteries; his outlook was liturgical, which is to say inspired by 
the workings of God through Christ in his Church. 

This does not mean to say that the inspiration was all of equal 
depths or vitality. There were many dreary mud flats when the 
Christian faith of the majority had become little more than lip 
service, and in a society which lacked any real Christian vitality 
it was not likely that its artists would discover the inspiration for 
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themselves. It is in fact remarkable that during the periods of 
revival when the faith took hold of men’s hearts again their 
brushes and chisels and pens seem to have worked with a new 
vigour and perfection. This is noticeable, for example, in the 
drawings in English MSS. during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
In England before the revival a the leadership of St Dunstan, 
the drawings were stylized and lifeless; the figures of Christ and 
his Mother, of Angels and Virtues repeated the same motif of 
drapery and posture with a merely copyist’s technique. But at the 
end of the tenth century, still under the influence of St Dunstan’s 
reform we find the monks of Canterbury copying a Psalter 
which came from the Reims school a century before. The Reims 
Psalter, which has come to be known as the Utrecht Psalter (as it 
was presented to the University of Utrecht in the eighteenth 
century), was inscribed and illustrated under the impetus of the 
Carolingian ‘renaissance’ and is covered with the most lively 
little figures of ploughmen and angels, harvesters and symbolic 
animals. It reflects the life and beliefs of the times with a tremendous 
and delicate vitality. But the outstanding event in the history of 
this MS. is—for the purposes of my argument—that when it came 
into the hands of the Canterbury monks and was copied there 
about the year 1000 it was not repeated slavishly by a line-for- 
line reproduction. The copyists did reproduce everything they 
saw in the original, every figure, every tree and house, every 
scene, the reapers, the crowds entering the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the great themes and the minute details. And yet the English 
drawings are a new creation. The trees become almost like the 
work of a Chinese artist, ethereal, formalized, and with a simple, 
delicate suggestion of a tree; the houses and palaces become 
lighter and finer in their lines, the figures of men and angels even 
more lively. It is a pure copy and yet it is a pure work of art. And 
it shows that when the Christian faith was really alive it gave a 
real vigour to the art of the time, however much it ional on 
the work of previous artists. 

The fact that the medieval artist copied the traditional figures 
of the Madonna, the crucifix, the angelic choirs, as they did so 
often, does not mean necessarily that they lacked inspiration, 
indeed they often preferred to work with a traditional form than 
to try to invent an entirelynew conception. The artists of the last 
few centuries, when engaged in a religious work, would either 
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try to depict the scenes of our Lord’s life, or the figure of his 
Mother, with a photographic accuracy based on_ historical 
research into the modes and manners of the time of Christ. Or, in 
more recent times, he would try to invent an entirely new con- 
ception of these themes in strange and sometimes weird patterns. 
The medieval artist would not Este thought of his work in this 
light at all. Firstly he would know that it would be impossible to 
represent in photographic realism the mysterious and sublime 
figures of our Lord, the Apostles, and the other divine and human 
foundations of the Church. It would almost amount to audacious 
sacrilege to attempt such a literal representation; it would not 
only be impossible but irreverent. Nor would he try to invent 
new conceptions of these historic realities any more than the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church would attempt new Christian 
doctrines. The Church is first and foremost a traditional society 
because based on the traditions inaugurated by Christ and con- 
tinued in his Church under the protection of the Holy Spirit. 
In this way, particularly under the influence of the Neoplatonic 
Fathers of the Church in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Byzan- 
tine artists regarded the originators of the first Christian forms as 
having been granted a special grace, glimpsing the glorious colours 
and sounds of the heavenly spheres and reproducing them in 
‘mystery’, in other words in signs and symbols in human society, 
to be handed down from artist to artist, from musician to musician 
in the same form. We may quote here a paragraph from Dr Egon 
Wellesz’s History of Byzantine Music and Hymnology. He is writin: 
of the period before the great Iconoclastic revolt which paver. 
so much of the early medieval art in the East. 
‘Jewish Christians and members of those Churches whose 
observances were particularly strict had always been hostile to 
the representation of Christ in early Christian art. They saw 
in such representations a breach of the Mosaic Commandments. 
. . . With the spread of Christianity among the Gentiles, to 
whom the mystery of the invisible God had to be made access- 
ible in a familiar form, the material representation of Christ, the 
Virgin, the Apostles, and the Saints became inevitable, and was 
favoured by both state and Church, particularly since the reign 
of Justinian. . . . Soon the veneration of the ikons took the form 
of adoration. The theology of Dionysius the Areopagite has 
developed the Neo-platonic conception that the human 
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manifestations of the Supernatural Beauty are reflections of the 

invisible Divine Essence revealed to inspired artisans.’ (p. 141.) 
According to the Pseudo-Dionysius the musician is particularly 
suited to the task of echoing on earth the divine beauty because 
he has heard the harmonies sung round the throne of God and 
mediated through the order of angelic spirits to the hymn-writer 
who echoes as best he can what he hears of the heavenly music. 
But the same theory holds good for the artist of the plastic arts. 
He also has to hand on a reflections of the divine Beauty 
mediated by himself. 

Thus the traditional ikon of the Madonnas, the pictures of our 
Lady proper to special sanctuaries, etc., are copied over and over 
again. “The painter of an ikon of a saint had to copy the features 
handed on to him by his predecessors, because the portrait was 
pe ae as the earthly manifestation of the immaterial being; in 
other words, the painter had to give the “idea” of the saint, not 
the resemblance of the human being who became a saint.’ 
(Wellesz, p. 51.) Without a living inspiration or faith in the 
copyist this formalization naturally killed the art, but given a 
keen spirit and true skill the method led to great works of art, 
each ikon or statue like its predecessors yet possessing a life of its 
own. In fact the setting of strict limits to expression leads the 
true artist to produce the greatest works, as with the poet who 
sets himself the severe limits of the sonnet in which to express 
what he has seen. The traditional form gives the painter or 
sculptor a much more severe discipline than is provided by the 
material itself with which he is working. And discipline is an 
essential element in art. The traditional paintings of the Evangel- 
ists, for example, sitting on their thrones, stylus in hand, with 
book and book-stand on their left, are nearly always the same. 
But in particular their drapery is almost fold by fold identical 
(Oakshott in the Sequence of English Medieval Art has two good 
examples of eleventh-century evangelists in this manner— 
plates 16 and 17). If we look at medieval art from this point of 
view we can begin to understand the formalization not only of the 
folds in the garments but of the figures and features too. It was 
inspired, at its best, not by a lack of technique or vision, but by 
the Christian spirit of awe and reverence for the mysteries, an 
awe which makes their art hieratic, because they saw everything 
ultimately in terms of worship. This sense of reverence was in 
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the atmosphere in which the medieval artists lived, at least during 
the revivals of spirituality. We compare this with the agony, 
struggle and gloom in which we live today and which appears 
in all the greatest contemporary music and painting and sculpture: 
the crisis of life has taken the place of the Christian spirit of 
worship as the inspiration of the modern artist. 

To put it in another way, the centre of culture in the Middle 
Ages lay in the church, particularly the monastic church with its 
regular liturgy. The great majority of the medieval artists were 
employed like any ordi artisan—and we must remember that 
on the whole they were employed like any ordinary artisan—on 
work connected with the church and the actions which took 
place in the church. The MSS. were illuminated for use by lector, 
subdeacon, deacon or priest, some for their study in the cloisters 
but the majority for use in office or Mass. The Exsultet Rolls in 
the early years of the period had the illuminations painted upside 
down to the text so that while the deacon sang the blessing of the 
Paschal Candle from the ambo the people standing round below 
could look at the pictures as the long scroll unrolled and fell down 
in front of the sat The sculptor at first seems to have followed 
the art of the scriptorium with his elongated figures which filled 
up the spaces of he church: 

‘At the end of the eleventh century there appears in Spain 
and Languedoc a style of monumental sculpture based on this 
tradition of ecstatic line, which constitutes the strangest mode 
of carving stone in the whole history of sculpture. One can 
understand it only by remembering that the dominant graphic 
art of the earlier Middle Ages was the illustration of manu- 
scripts, so that the cartoons from which these sculptures were 
worked came from the monastic scriptoria. The effort of the 
sculptors of Languedoc was therefore to re-capture in stone, 
by dint of undercutting the sacrifice of mass to swirling line, 
the religious levitation of the draughtsman.’ (Morley, Christian 
Art, p. 41.) 

In other words, the Word of God as pronounced solemnly in 
the liturgy inspired both calligrapher and sculptor. And we must 
remember that at least originally the mosaics, wall-paintings and 
sculptures in the church were devised as a unity of conception 
centring on the altar—often the figures were elongated or fore- 
shortened in such a manner that the worshippers standing in the 
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nave could see them in clearer perspective as marching towards 
the altar, or ranging round the altar. From that unity of concep- 
tion the wall-painters and the stained-glass artisans began to 
expound the great liturgical themes of redemption on walls and 
windows so that the people could learn visually the meaning of 
the liturgical year and the great mysteries that were performed in 
orderly rotation in the churches. The twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century glass of Canterbury and Lincoln, derived from Chartres 
and St Denis in Paris, describes series of events in the life of our 
Lord, or of the saints of the Old or the New Dispensation almost 
in the manner of the modern strip cartoon, but with exquisite 
colouring and characterization. The statues at the entrance to 
Chartres Cathedral describe our Lord’s principal actions and 
character. The rest goes without saying: silversmiths, weavers, 
and the host of artists and craftsmen were all primarily intent on 
the action round the altar. What is more, they introduced the 
whole world of nature and fable into the church so that every- 
thing was drawn in to the worship of God. A study of the thou- 
sands of bosses throughout England—as undertaken by C. S. P. 
Cave—shows all sorts of birds and beasts, and strange figures, like 
the green man, enlivening the vaulted ceilings of the church: and 
similarly the misericords, which supported the monks and 
choristers in their standing for prayer, are full of lively legend and 
the ordinary daily things of life These often highly skilled works 
of art were in a sense a distraction from worship for the people of 
God in the liturgy—they were hardly seen and often they seem to 
have been devised for the amusement of the sculptor, since 
hardly anyone could see the figures on the bosses high in the arch 
of the ceiling. But they were more than a distraction if we 
remember, for example, how many of the early monks and 
hermits reputed for holiness were on friendly terms with animals 
and with the whole of creation. The beasts were the companions 
of many a Celtic hermit as well as of St Jerome, and the bestiaries 
were no mere primitive scientific manuals. They showed the 
works of God and his works were to give him glory through the 
voice and hands of man. So the serpents and pigs, as well as the 
exquisite foliage of Southwell Cathedral, where all the main trees 
of England are carefully and skilfully carved on the capitals, were 
all brought into the church into which they were woven as 
integral parts. 
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Finally, I would like to conclude this paper with a particular 
example which will I hope reveal something of the spirit of the 
medieval artist. At Barcelona during the Eucharist Congress a 
few years ago there was an exhibition of crucifixes carved through 
the centuries. The earlier the crucifix, the more reposeful and 
triumphant the figure of Christ. He was often asleep in his death, 
with wonderful repose and with a sense of triumph and victory 
over death. But the nearer in date the crucifix was to the Renais- 
sance, the more agonized and writhing was the figure. The 
sculptor was vainly trying to capture something of the sufferi 
of our Lord which were infinite. Such a task was in fact fee 
and in attempting it the sculptors forgot the true spirit of the 
crucifix which is that of redemption, of triumph over the devil, 
of victory over sin. This is our salvation. The spirit of the earlier 
Christian sculptors was far more deeply Christian because it 
went to the inner reality without attempting to portray that 
reality by means of a foolish attempt at realism. The spirit had 
so far left the later Middle Ages as to deprive the artists of a really 
profound inspiration; they were now humanists concerned with 
the humanity and the human suffering of Christendom. We must 
examine the works of the best period of the Middle Ages from 
the point of view of the inspiration which lay behind them 
rather than from the realism or skill with which they were 
executed. Only then should we really understand the art of the 
Middle Ages. 
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ON THE BUILDING OF A CHURCH—THE DREAM 
AND THE BUSINESS 


RALPH VELARDE 


F I were given three words in which to summarize my feelings 
} about church art today, I should choose difficult, dangerous 

and delicate; and I should add that the nearer we get to 
practice the more applicable do these words become. It is all too 
clear that we live today in a non-religious culture. Our current 
aesthetic ideas and values are secular, even when they are not 
actually materialistic. Thus the artist who dedicates his talents to 
the service of religion will inevitably have to work against the 
current trends and feelings of the modern world. Then the 
practical, the technical and economic difficulties are, as will 
appear, both acute and numerous. It is also a disability that the 
artist who devotes himself to religion, in this country works in an 
intellectual vacuum. There is little philosophical or theological 
literature available to him, and though he is often unconscious of 
this serious deficiency in his equipment, it is none the less there. 

So much for difficulty! But surely also, to jump a point, the 
practice of church art calls for delicacy and restraint, and in 
artists or craftsmen who are not of the first order there is a woeful 
lack of either. This makes the whole business exceedingly 
dangerous for those who engage in church art. I mean that below 
a certain level of competence the ‘artist’ is a menace! It is no light 
matter to seek to give aesthetic expression to Christian truth and 
mystery, which, I suppose, is what is really meant by church 
art. The artist here is after all dealing (whether he knows it or 
not) with the depths of the human spirit, and these are troubled 
waters. ... 

Architecture is of course the master art, and art is no mere 
emotional addition to a work. It is the work properly executed, 
the recta ratio factibilium as they say. Things made may con- 
veniently be defined in terms of their use or purpose—ratione finis, 
in Thomist language. Now a church is a building in which men 
worship God and worship includes prayer—meditation—the 
preaching of the word of God, and, penetrating all these activities, 
the sacramental life of the Church. The Eucharist is the Sacrament 
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of sacraments or, as Abbot Vonier liked to call it, the Sacrament- 
Sacrifice, namely the Mass. This is what a church is for: in Belloc’s 
phrase a church is a Mass-house. The dramatic focus will then 
naturally be the altar, just as Calvary is the spiritual focus of the 
Christian life. 

We are all agreed today that in the plan of a church the altar 
and sanctuary should be visible from all points of the building. 
There is however a danger in this, namely that the interior can 
all too easily be made to look like an assembly hall, especially if it 
culminates in a sanctuary of tame and feeble design. There is a 
certain subtlety required in ‘high-lighting’ the altar and the 
sanctuary, and yet at the same time making it a fulfilment of the 
whole design in its combination of colour, shape and symbol. 
Moreover, the altar itself and everything upon it should be indi- 
vidually designed and made. This calls for an architect with a 
genuine talent for design and for craftsmen of competence and 
integrity. The machine-made article can be spotted a mile away 
by any discerning eye. 

There are two forms of decoration for a sanctuary which are 
well within the technical competence of our day, but which are 
not used as often as they might be. I refer to the triptych and 
baldacchino. The tri 4 is not only an ancient form of decora- 
tion but is also highly functional, and should commend itself to 
the busy parish priest. The baldacchino especially in the form of a 
pes or floating tester is a structure which can easily be 
made of lightweight material and is well within the competence 
of a good joiner or worker in wood, and if there is a judicious 
use of colouring and gilding an impression of elegance, lightness 
and colour is easily obtained. 

I come back however to the main theme, and shall risk a 
dogmatic statement: the essence of good architecture lies in the 
faithful development of structure, and the control and use of 
techniques. The builder, the master-builder as the architect was 
sometimes called, inherits a type of structure and a set of tech- 
niques. These are part of the material civilization to which he 
belongs. The Greeks, for example, developed the post and the 
lintel; the Romans developed the round arch; the Gothic age, 
speaking very broadly, developed the ogive and the buttress. 

Now any good architect in any age will study his structure and 
ask: how can I handle this to get proportion, elegance, beauty? 
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How can I combine it with the sensitive use of material? How 
can I use colour and ornament along with it, and how finally 
can I pay due regard to its function, and the material conditions 
in which it will be situated: these include landscape, the light, the 
surrounding buildings, and even the climate? This is all too 
plainly a large and difficult programme: indeed it is so difficult 
that complete success is impossible. Architecturally speaking, 
there is no such thing as the perfect building. If politics, as they 
say, is the art of the possible then architecture is the art of the 
impossible. But then architecture as distinct from mere building 
is a thing one rarely finds. 

In our own day the multiplication of materials, structures and 
techniques has not lessened the problems which face a conscien- 
tious and responsible architect. For example, many modern 
architects want to explore the possibilities of reinforced concrete 
as a structure material, because they see in it a material which 
would give new free and interesting structure forms. Some, 
however, have fallen back, especially in this climate, on the use 
of traditional materials like brick or stone simply because of the 
effect of the weather on this material and also the widespread 
opposition to concrete as having a stark and inhuman appearance. 
Here, of course, your inferior designer (who always lacks any 
sense of responsibility) will rush at a new material. The results 
are there for us all to see. It is one more difficulty that change in 
materials and techniques is so rapid today, just as it was an 
advantage in the past that they grew slowly; that the very slow- 
ness of growth was, in itself, a sort of discipline, and without 
discipline and restraint there is no even moderately great art. 
I think it was Gill who said that all great art is mortified art; and 
yet there are those among us who think of art as a species of 
emotional incontinence! Is it a blessing or the reverse that there 
is no controlling style among us today, no framework of design, 
that is, within which an architect and his team can work? Some 
would say that the absence of ‘tradition’ in this sense is a healthy 
challenge to creative ability. I am not at all sure that the challenge 
is not too great, because where church design is concerned there 
is a depressing lack of even moderately talented architects, 
especially if choice is restricted to the Catholic body. In part no 
doubt it is an educational problem and our education has inevi- 
tably, like most other activities in the modern world, become in 
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an unhealthy degree mass-produced. The criticism is levelled 
not only at architecture, but equally at medicine and the Church. 
Architects, doctors, priests are needed by the hundred and the 
thousand, and it is very hard to aim at quantity without affecting 
quality. A common criticism of the architectural schools is that 
on the theoretical side the emphasis is on the history of architec- 
ture, and on the practical side on teaching draughtsmanship and 
the elements of building construction. The theoretical is not 
theoretical enough and the practical not sufficiently practical. 
Certainly a speculative basis is lacking. What is needed is a 

hilosophy of art. Of course it is disputed whether profitably and 
a y you can have such a thing, but few would I think 
deny that considerably more fundamental thinking and discussion 


on the subject of art would not come amiss. 


II 

Ornament, using the word in a wide sense, is surely an integral 
art of church design. It seems to me that ornament has a three- 
fold function to perform. First to clarify, and to express, as it were, 
the beauty of the structure in its mass, line and proportion. 
Secondly, to provide that indefinable thing which we call 
‘atmosphere’. Thirdly, to exercise its function as a symbol or 

image. 

Ac to the first, colour and surface-treatment are called for and I 
would plead for restraint and the use of only a small number of 
colours, say some three or four at the most. 

Atmosphere is an even more subtle business. For the men of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries light was considered as the source 
and essence of all visual beauty and clearly for us it is the funda- 
mental factor in the creation of atmosphere. Here perhaps I ma 
make a few obvious comments. The natural lighting of a pe 
should be so directed as to get the sunshine into the windows, and 
it is attractive to have the south and the south-west light stream- 
ing into the sanctuary on the Gospel side. While sunshine in its 
proper place is always a delight (with us a rare delight), in the 
wrong place it can be a curse; and the worst place of all to have it 
is through a window at the back of the sanctuary. The natural 
light of a church should be adequate but also subdued: the medi- 
tative frame of mind which it should induce is incompatible with 
a bright staring atmosphere, which is the inevitable result of using 
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too much glass. In a word, the natural light of the church, while 
being religious, should, Milton notwithstanding, avoid being 
too dim. 

To come to ornament in its character of symbol—statues, 
namely, carvings and paintings—the problems increase and 
multiply! If we are foolish enough to call in the ‘idol manu- 
facturers’ and choose from the stock-list of objects of piety, the 
result will quite literally be deadly. The trouble here is not 
simply the production of a given article by mechanical methods, 
so much as the lack of good design of the thing before it was made. 
Indeed, in the modern world the mechanical production of many 
so-called objects of piety is inevitable, and nothing is more 
needed than real expertise in design before the thing goes into 
production. But it means trouble and expense to discover the rare 
craftsman, and to coax, cajole and control him when you have 
caught him; but without him there can be no meaningful orna- 
ment in the church. The ornament, the symbol, must be meaning- 
ful, it must say something, however limited; moreover, its 
meaning should be doctrinal in the very widest sense of that word. 
Medieval churches had a wealth of symbol in the form of glass, 
carvings, statues and I doubt if its purpose was pedagogic as is so 
often maintained; I imagine it was the expression of sheer artistic 
vitality. In England I think it will be admitted that one of our 
great lacks is a good popular theological literature, that is theology 
which is literature, which in its own right is readable. I am sure 
that if our national Catholic culture was more theological, this 
would have a deep subconscious effect on the image-maker. 

Today, with our poverty in craftsmen and our unwillingness to 
spend large sums on church building, it is surely best to confine our 
symbolic ornament to the expression of a few of the central 
mysteries of the Christian religion. Calvary and the Cross must 
receive expression in our churches, because the Cross is central 
both to our belief and our worship; but the Resurrection which 
is the fulfilment of Calvary should also receive expression; and 
Pentecost is a theme of rich symbolic value to the artist, and there 
is a whole wealth of tradition to guide him in the art of the past. 

The art of church building is, however, a popular art, in the 
sense that it is made for the populace. St Bernard forbade all 
ornament in the churches of his Order, and one has a certain 
sympathy with him; but the churches which we build are almost 
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always for the people, and he himself said: ‘Since the devotion of 
the carnal populace cannot be incited with spiritual ornaments, 
it is necessary to employ material ornaments.’ What St Bernard 
meant by ‘spiritual ornaments’ I do not know. But, great saint 
as he was, he had his limitations, and there may well have been 
more than a touch of puritanism in his make-up. The ‘carnal 
populace’ may all unconsciously have had a truer insight into the 
incarnational nature of the Christian religion. However that may 
be, the people must be catered for, and it is my own experience 
that the popular taste can be educated upwards, and this is done 
not by argument, but by giving them good things to use and live 
with. There is no substitute for experience, and art itself, after all, 
is essentially the expression of something felt or experienced. 
‘Repository art’, one may observe, is just as much imposed upon 
the people from above as the occasional outrageous m 
thing or the rare work of excellence and beauty. 

Architecture, in every possible sense of the word, is a public art, 
so that the architect cannot legitimately take refuge in any esoteric 
doctrine. There may, as we have suggested, be a certain time-lag 
before approval of a really creative design starts to trickle through: 
But approval the architect and his team must somehow ultimately 
win; otherwise they must admit failure. 

One part of our difficulty lies in the fact that we live in a world 
of change, while the Church in nature, function and spirit is in 
many ways a relatively un ing institution. On the other hand 
the material, social and political structures of our life have 
changed in a revolutionary manner during the past fifty years, 
and the end is not yet. 

Good church architecture, we may readily admit, must have a 
strong traditional core in its design: it must witness to its own 
history and origins, because the life of the Church is a part of the 
Church’s structure and being. The rubrics and liturgical directives 
of the Church assure this, if they are respected not merely in the 
letter but also in the spirit. In the architectural world, however, 
it is very widely considered that church building has fared even 
worse than most other kinds of architecture in the past hundred 
years. It is generally conceded that public taste has declined since 
the Industrial Revolution, because since then, for the first time in 
the history of Western civilization, the mechanically-produced 
forms available are without design, are in fact aesthetically 
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debased, and the technical skill to be drawn on in the form of 
craftsmanship is an ever-diminishing quantity. But we must not 
exaggerate this or imagine that the common man of past ages 
was in some miraculous way a highly cultured and a sensitive 
being. He was a man of farm th responses and he was surrounded 
with beauty, and so when he reproduced or imitated he repro- 


duced beauty. 


Il 
One problem I have not so far mentioned is that of the patron of 
art. All art needs a patron—whether the patron be an individual or 
an institution, or an individual representing an institution as 
happens almost always when a Catholic church is built. I know 
that the Anglicans have a committee, but the Catholic Church it 
would seem, at least in this country, is allergic to committees. 
Anyhow, the patron calls the tune: it is natural he should do so, 
and if he is informed and sensitive he will call a good tune. If, 
however, as is usually the case, he is neither informed nor sensitive, 
then the task of the architect and his team is going to be a hard 
one. The Catholic Church in this country has built far more 
churches than any other Christian body in the past hundred years. 
Pugin apart, and he was not an unmixed blessing, most of them 
have been architecturally bad. The proximate reasons for so many 
of our churches being of poor design are fairly obvious, and I 
have indicated one or two of them already; but the remote 
reasons are perhaps more interesting. A large and multiple reason 
is our very Sissen as a body in the past century. Arnold Toynbee, 
the historian, described the Catholic body in nineteenth-century 
England as ‘an inner proletariat’, and this he defined ‘as a body 
within any given culture who were in it but not of it’. The 
observation may not be quite so true today as it would have been 
in the nineteenth century, but there is still a good slice of truth 
in it. There is nothing which should annoy us in such a comment: 
it is just an inescapable historical fact. A Catholic is still something 
of a stranger or misfit even in modern England. His philosophy, 
his ethics, his religious outlook are not those of the majority: he 
may be tolerated and even admired occasionally, but he is seldom 
liked simply and solely because of his Catholicity. Being an inner 
roletariat carries certain disabilities with it, among them the 
fack of leadership in most secular concerns, and particularly in 
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the arts. We are an uprooted people, cut off from our inheritance 
in the past: we have thus no traditions in the arts to appeal to. 
To avoid a misunderstanding I hasten to add that the proletarian 
quality (in Toynbee’s sense of the word to which I have referred) 
has all kinds of good incidental results, which we should never 
lose sight of. I am fond of saying, for instance (but I would have 
you note carefully exactly what I do say), that the everyday 
Catholicism of the English-speaking world is perhaps in its way 
something better than has ever been seen at any previous period 
of Catholic history. By everyday Catholicism I mean such things 
as attendance at Mass, reception of the Sacraments, obedience to 
the Church’s law, and above all a sound elementary knowledge of 
the teachings of the Church. In the ages of faith the religion of the 
people would have had more imaginative vitality, and have been 
a part of everyday life; but it is doubtful if it was as free from 
superstition and morally as well regulated as is the life of the 
modern English-speaking practising Catholic. Art abides on the 
side of the mind; it has nothing to do with the will and morality. 


IV 

The essential function of a building is made articulate in its 
plan. By comparison with a large modern building the plan of a 
church is relatively simple; but it is surprising how often exas- 
perating blunders are made. The treatment of the site is a part of 
the plan. One could point to churches which have the entrance or 
main door on to a busy street, when the choice of a quiet secluded 
street was all the time available. It is plain commonsense to con- 
sult your architect on the choice of the site where this is at all 
possible. 

The exterior of the church calls for a word of particular com- 
ment. This is what the world sees, and all that most of it sees; 
but it is more likely to proclaim its message through the quality 
of its architecture than through incidental ornament. Sculpture, 
if it can be afforded, must be integral with the main design; but 
more prosaically the choice of material is vital. A beautiful 
material can distract attention from small defects in design, while 
a poor or ugly material can ruin all. As brick is so commonly used 
it is important to choose a good brick, mellow in tone and matt 
in surface—and may Ruabon be far from us! In addition it is 
almost equally important to use a suitable coloured mortar. 
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If we consider that mortar constitutes at least thirty per cent of the 
surface of a brick building it will be seen how important it is not 
to make a mistake in this matter. Pure cement mortar should not 
be used, nor those which are made from crushed cinders: the 
basic materials are sand and lime (hydraulic), and a sand rough in 
texture and deep red in colour gives the most satisfactory results. 

Where a tower or porn is part of the design there is 
much to be said for having it placed physically separate from the 
main structure. A second point is that it should be easily visible 
from all sides. It is not unheard of that this costly item in a church 
gh scheme has been so situated that a plain unimpeded 
view of it is impossible. This is just one ludicrous effect produced 
by faulty planning. Incidentally a campanile may serve a useful 
purpose, as with a little contrivance the floor level may be used 
as a baptistery, and where this can conveniently be made part of 
the plan the symbolism of baptism is emphasized. If however the 
baptistery is included in the general structure of the church, it 
should be placed a step below the level of the nave. The font itself 
should not be too tall. Otherwise there will be unsuitably comic 
difficulties with baby during the ceremony of baptism. The basin 
of the font should be generous in size; steps should be at a mini- 
mum. The base of the font, one might add, should be made so 
that there is no obstruction to the nether limbs of the minister! 

I began by mentioning the difficulty of the business of church 
art. If all that has followed has stressed this difficulty, I hope it has 
not exaggerated it. The business in architecture is always very 
much to the fore; but behind the business there is always the dream. 
It is in the nature or supernature of things that the dream of givi 
visible and beautiful expression to Christian mystery and tru 
can never be fully realized. That we should know there is a dream 
is a first step towards an improvement in our standards of church 
art; perfection is unattainable but the unattainable is the only thing 
worth striving for. 
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DAVID JONES ON ART AND RELIGION 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


the visual art of Mr David Jones is a joy for ever, I can- 

not read the Anathemata. Mindful however of the 
magical beauty of those pictures, I am ready to spring to 
attention as soon as Mr Jones starts discoursing in prose; and so, 
for the purpose of commenting on this collection of his occasional 
papers and essays,! the trouble I have with his other, ‘creative’ 
writings does not perhaps matter. It is partly no doubt a question 
of the sort of poetry one is predisposed to je: Bech and in my own 
case a mainly ‘Mediterranean’ training, and in particular the 
example of Dante, make a certain degree of visible order and 
outline in large-scale poetry a necessity for me. But our present 
business is with this rich miscellany of reflective prose, and here 
I find no difficulty at all in taking Mr Jones as a sort ae 
guide, a dolce maestro—in this case.a Christian one—through a 
world he knows so well, the obscure but enchanting regions 
explored in this book. 

I must, however, qualify the above with respect to the Welsh 
and Early British (if that is the right expression) matter contained 
here (Sections I and III), for on all this I am too ignorant to be 
even a gocd pupil. The strings of Welsh names mean nothing to 
me. Only when Latin words pierce the gloom, the Christian Latin 
of the early Church, or when, as often happens, the voice of 
Chaucer is heard, do I begin to feel at home. But this again 
hardly matters. In some of these papers, e.g. the long one on 
‘The Myth of Arthur’, Mr Jones invites the judgment of scholars 
on his accuracy in detail; but it would be absurdly irrelevant 
to judge him by that criterion. He is a poet with a passion 
for history; and the question that this raises is not whether 
he is well enough informed historically—there can be no doubt 
anyhow, for all his disarming modesty, of his wide and deep 
reading—but rather why he is so attached to history and just how 
this passionate attachment is of the essence—as it certainly is—of 
his peculiar vision. 

1 Epoch and Artist. By David Jones. (Faber; 25s,) 


Ts start on a personal note, let me say that while I see that 
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As a rough schema, to help us here, I suggest that every artist is 
concerned, in varying degrees, with these three data: subhuman 
nature, the human world, and the divine world—meaning by this 
last so much light about God as a particular artist or poet may 
come to be aware of, either as a man simply or as a believer in 
revelation. And it is worth insisting that for the Christian poet 
too that light from God is filtered through signs and media; his 
advantage over his non-believing brother being not, of course, 
that he sees God directly, unmediated by signs (Dante only 
pretended to do this, at the end of the Paradiso) but that his vision 
is enriched by the supremely valid sign of Christ’s humanity and 
by the sacraments which, so to say, articulate this sign to mankind 
and which, in the act of doing so, encounter, make use of, confirm 
and complete the natural sign-world of human art—together with 
all the natural things that must be taken into art, and with the 
crafts that effected this intaking for thousands of years (but only 
exceptionally do so now—a fact which Mr Jones, we shall see, 
is much concerned about). 

To the connection between human art and religion, homo _faber 
and Christianity, Mr Jones returns again and again. It is indeed the 
chief theme and contention of this book. “The Christian religion’, 
he writes, ‘is committed to Ars in the most explicit, compelling 
and integral manner.’ This commitment appears most vividly in 
the Last Supper: ‘If in the Cenacle forms of words were used and 
manual acts employed involving material substances these things 
can have been done only in virtue of the doer being a man along 
with us . . . man-the-artist along with us. What was done would 
have been neither necessary nor possible unless man is man-the- 
artist.’ The ‘is’ takes a full stress; it means ‘is essentially’; and 
through many pages the point is elaborated, meditatively, dis- 
cursively, that z= artist-nature of man has been recognized and 
sanctioned by ‘the Logos, the Artifex’ incarnate. This point is 
indeed vital to David Jones—in the first place because he is him- 
self an artist through and through; and then, because in all his 
art he has been radically and intensely—and yet, in his manner, 
how delicately and even humorously—concerned with Man; 
I mean, with historical man, man in concreto and in time. His art 
is all a resuming of history. His vision of the ‘for ever’ is slanted 
through the past. And then, thirdly, that point is vital because 
he is acutely, anxiously, aware that the present time-phase is 
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running steadily away from man the artist, as he understands the 
expression. I will not repeat his arguments on this matter here, 
but only note in passing that his anxiety about the current de- 
personalization of human making, the overwhelming drift, in 
respect of that which is made, towards what he calls the ‘utile’, 
that this anxiety is not in the least sentimental. In one sense it 
has nothing to do with Mr Jones’s attachment to the past. It 
springs straight out of a deep understanding-from-within of the 
nature of happy human making—whether the thing made be a 
cake or a cathedral—and indeed of the basic nature of man. 
It is at this level, if anywhere, that an adversary would have to 
meet him. For himself, he is sure that man and artist are inter- 
changeable terms: ‘We were homo faber, homo sapiens before 
Lascaux (the cave paintings) and we shall be homo faber, homo 
sapiens after the last atomic bomb has fallen’. This conviction 
recalls the saying that Eric Gill used to hammer into our heads: 
‘An artist is not a special sort of man, but every man is a special 
sort of artist’; though one notes that Mr Jones is less inclined than 
the more combative Gill was to over-simplify the issue; indeed, 
he does not over-simplify at all. Nor has he Gill’s polemical bias 
against the ‘Fine Arts’ with their snobbish associations; when Mr 
Jones says ‘all men are artists’, he is not attacking anyone (and, 
for that matter, Gill was much gentler in conversation than in print). 

Very notable is his refusal to separate art from religion: ‘By a 
sort of paradox man can act gratuitously only because he is 
dedicated to the gods. When he falls from dedication he again 
acts like an animal—the utile is all he knows and his works take 
on something of the nature of the work of the termites.’ I shall 
return to that interesting word ‘gratuitously’; for the moment, 
note the virtual identification of art with offering, dedicating, 
sacrificing. It is not an obvious identity for most people today. 
Perhaps to recognize that all art is implicitly religious, you need 
already to have some religion, as well as some sense of what art is 
about. Mr Jones, anyhow, is deeply convinced of it: ‘Art knows 
only a sacred activity’; and he calls its products anathemata, i.e. 
‘things set apart’, ‘offerings’. And in the central didactic chapters 
of this book, the hundred pages of Section II, he wrestles with the 
difficulty of getting this intuition across, of explaining why art, 
the making of ‘signs’, is always implicitly ‘sacred’—sacred, of 
course precisely as that sort of activity and not in the moral sense 
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of the term such as would imply the virtue of religion. And this 
struggle for clarity seems to me on the whole brilliantly success- 
ful; only you must not expect from Mr Jones what he never 
intended to provide, an exhaustive analysis. He does not analyse 
‘sign’ as a etstin would, and if the term may cover other 
meanings than his own, he expects the reader to allow for this 
ambulando and to have enough wit and imagination to seize the 
meaning that he is giving it. This granted, the attentive reader 
should experience no great difficulty in the argument, but rather, 
as he reads on, something like that ‘peculiar lightness of the 
heart’ with which Mr Jones, as he tells us, took the train back to 
London after his first long conversation with Eric Gill. Certainly 
the manner of his writing, its rambling ‘sweet disorder’, its 
frolicsome imagery, has a heart-lightening quality; for the 
images do not merely frolic, they really aid intelligence. They 
carry the argument forward; especially when (as on pp. 159-61 
and 173-5) the examples chosen seem at first sight to play into 
the enemy’s hands, be cunningly serve in fact to anticipate 
objections and so to stimulate thought to further efforts. Mr 
Jones’s imagination is always threaded by thought and meaning. 
His fertility with fresh imagery, as well as his easy colloquialism, 
sometimes remind one of D. H. Lawrence, but he is be more 
logical and coherent than Lawrence. 
If we could catch the beaver placing never so small a twig 
gratuitously we could make his dam into a font, he would be 
atient of baptism—the whole sign-world would be open to 
fim’: he would, in short, be human. Here is that tricky term 
‘gratuitous’ again; and it recurs, later, in the most systematic of 
ese essays, ‘Art and Sacrament’ (1955), along with another 
important term, ‘intransitivity’. Neither of these words is closely 
dchaed. They are used as pointers to the specific nature of human 
art-making as distinct from what animals (and machines) do when 
they construct things. What Mr Jones has in mind, evidently, is 
(a) something wilful, free, undetermined, in every human art-act, 
and (b) a moment, however fleeting, of rational appreciation or 
contemplation in the same. Each art-act, then, is ‘intransitive’ in 
the degree that a maker dwells on the form—or, as Mr Jones puts 
it, the ‘perfect fit’—intrinsic to the thing he is making; without 
regard, for the moment, to the use to which the com ood thing 
will be put. When wilfulness (‘gratuitousness’) and Eesaaeee 
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ciation are quite lacking, then the action swings straight through 
to its product, with no spiritual halt on the way, and you have the 
merely ‘utile’—the products of animals or machines. And it is 
just at or in that ‘halt’ that there occurs the reference, implicit 
or explicit, to a signatum, that the artefact receives the character of 
a ‘sign’, and so that natural ‘sacredness’ appertaining to the human 
spirit’s re-presentation of what Claudel called ‘la sainte réalité’. 

Perhaps this will seem a high-faluting way to speak about much 
of what passes for art; but let us turn—since I must be brief—to 
Mr Jones’s own practice as painter and poet. Here, at any rate, 
art is drawn into an explicit contact with religion, and at a 
profound level of interest and concern. I have said: ‘his vision is 
slanted through the past’, and I meant that his special gift is to see 
time, human historical time, as pregnant with signs; and to see 
this and represent it from the strictly particularly view-point of a 
man conditioned by a particular time and place, and then 
reflecting, looking back, and gathering everything in—as Joyce 
looked back at his Ireland, but in a different spirit. What the 
Welshman David Jones ‘gathers’, his matter, is ‘the Western 
Christian res’ with its natural terrain and its foreshadowings in 
pagan myth and ritual. His past is full of signs. That particular 
tract of human time, of history, is the datum of and from which 
he lifts up the ‘valid sign’ of his art; which is therefore a recalling 
anamnesis (Mnemosyne being the mother of the Muses). But this 
‘valid sign’, that holds the past into the present, is itself, he finds, 
only the sign of a Sign. His art, he finds, is less than, if analogous 
to, that reality of which it was said that res et sacramentum est in 
ipsa materia :* the Sign which was given in time and recurs in time, 
but which, effecting what it signifies, makes present the eternal 
Artifex of time. So in the Cenacle and the Mass art finds its 
perfect Exemplar—the Exemplar which, in one sense, has made 
an end of human art, 

Dat panis coelicus figuris terminum, 

but which, in another sense, being itself a visible sign, remains a 
perpetually fresh starting point for Christian ‘makers’. 

It is to such considerations that Mr Jones’s book quite naturally 
leads. If I omit other matters that he touches upon (and all that 
he touches seems to spring to life and light) it was in order to 
focus on the central issue. 
2 Summa Theologiae Il, 73, 1 adr. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUL! 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


The Castle explore the geography of the soul. The first is a 

sixteenth-century spiritual treatise cast in the form of an 
allegory, the second a modern piece of fiction presented as a 
novel. In each case, a failure to pursue these terms as definitions 
has led to a good deal of confused critical comment. 

St Teresa begins: “While I was beseeching our Lord today that 
he would speak through me, since I could find nothing to say 
and had no idea how to begin to carry out the obligation laid 
upon me by obedience, a thought occurred to me which I will 
now set down, in order to have some foundation on which to 
build. I began to think of the soul as if it were a castle made of a 
single diamond or of a very clear crystal, in which there are many 
rooms, just as in Heaven there are many mansions. . . .’ These 
words say exactly what the writer means them to; she is preparing 
the way to elaborate her image of the soul as a castle, just as St 
Augustine referred to Heaven as a city, or Bunyan to some of the 
landmarks on the way to the Celestial City as Doubting Castle 
and the Slough of Despond. Each example shows the language to 
be that of personal comparison—although, whereas the om is a 
castle for St Teresa, for Bunyan Doubting Castle is the citadel of 
the Giant Despair. 

In contrast, Kafka’s approach to his castle is quite different. 
He is not concerned with comparisons, and in one passage in his 
diaries he records that metaphors were one of the things which 
made him nearly despair of being a writer. K., the central 
character in The Castle, makes a journey somewhat similar to 
Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress; yet it is not a symbolic but a 
literal journey. Again the seven stages into which this journey 
falls do not correspond with the seven mansions of The Interior 
Castle. Admittedly something happens to K. in the course of the 
novel, something of which the novelist makes the reader quite 
aware, and yet it is something of which K. remains quite unaware 
1 From Celestial Castles, a ‘book in progress’. 


Br St Teresa and Franz Kafka in The Interior Castle and 
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during the time it is happening. For Kafka the narrator should never 
be confused with K. his main protagonist, since there are continual 
hints that the author has a foreknowledge of his character which 
of course his character cannot have—‘at least at the very outset’, 
as the narrator subtly puts it on one page. 

The distinctions that I have been drawing may be fine ones. 
Some might add that they are the result of modern criticism 
having become a science. I do not think that this is fully the case. 
Rather, I suspect that as the world has become older, so the need 
for greater and greater precision has grown in every branch of 
activity. Nor am I advocating that the activity of language should 
be regarded as a science, but I do submit that the effect of high 
precision instruments with their powers of measuring millesimal 
exactitude has influenced writers with a desire to have a similar 
exactitude about their own use of words—among them Kafka 
(one of his earliest pieces of description was of ‘the aeroplanes at 
Brescia’). Yet whereas St Augustine could compare a peaceful 
fourth-century city with Heaven, to Kafka such a comparison 
with a modern city would have been a blasphemy of language. 

Now Kafka, whom I believe to be the most symptomatic 
writer of the first half of the twentieth century, wanted words to 
mean exactly what they said; and sometimes like a poet he 
wanted them to suggest two different things at one and the same 
time. ‘Out of weary blue eyes she looked at him, a transparent 
silk kerchief hung down to the middle of her forehead, the infant 
was asleep on her bosom. “Who are you?” asked K., and dis- 
dainfully—whether contemptuous of K. or her own answer was 
not clear—she replied: “A girl from the Castle”.’ This is a precise 
reporting of what happened, and the reader, like K., must make 
up his mind whether the girl spoke contemptuously of herself or 
to her questioner. For it is this continual sustained note of am- 
biguity, which is not so distant from the religious conception of 
paradox, that distinguishes and yet makes similar the work of 
St Teresa and Kafka. 

To draw a fine distinction is sometimes associated with phrases 
such as ‘a miss is as good as a mile’ or ‘to escape by a hair’s 
breadth’: Kafka enjoyed drawing fine distinctions, but was par- 
ticularly fearful of phrases such as those I have quoted not because 
they were ambiguous, but because they kept on changing their 
meaning. For instance, during the first World War when Kafka 
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as drafting fragments of The Castle, if a bullet missed by a 
hair’ s breadth, a soldier’s life might be saved: in the second 
World War if a bomber was inaccurate by as much as a hair’s 
breadth, it could make the difference between destroying a 
military target and a thousand civilian lives; quite literally a miss 
might cause havoc a mile away. Yet common to both experiences, 

and indeed common to all those that narrowly escape catastrophe, 
comes the phrase to the lips—“There but for the grace of God go 


I’; and there, in a word, lies the yeaee similarity, ap pest 


from opposite angles, between The = Castle and The Castle. 
They are both concerned with the wor of grace—St Teresa 
with showing how by living a virtuous ne it may be won, and 
Kafka with showing how it may affect a man’s whole way of 
living—even if unapprehended by the beneficiary himself. The 
contrast between these views is one of time and place—between 


a united Catholic Christendom as existed in Spain during the 


sixteenth century and a Central European climate which has been 
one of growing scepticism and doubt since the turn of this cen 
Kafka’s ns is not modelled on the actual Hradschin which 
towers over Prague, although there is no doubt that the novel's 
whole conception of authority invested in a castle sp from 
the reat ae was once invested in this medieval Pil from 
which pr tions used to be made by means of a speaking- 
tube. There is the telling passage in the novel, distinguishing 
between the medieval peasant to whom the Hradschin was an 
accepted part of his aed landscape and the modern peasant 
whom industrialization has turned into a foreigner in his own 
native city. The extent to which K. feels cut off from both is 
emphasized when he says: “To the peasant I don’t belong and to 
the pers I don’t either, I suppose’. But for such pessimism he is 
rapped on the knuckles by the schoolmaster, and told: “Between 
the peasantry and the castle there is no difference’. This is a line 
of thought which, as the book develops, bears a close resemblance 
to an echo from the Psalms: “How can we sing the Lord’s praise 
in an alien land?’, and again as Max Brod has pointed out: ‘it 
should never be forgotten that writing was for Franz a form of 
rayer’. 
; = once more, the Hradschin is the seat of an alien pene: 
Yet ion have been happier times in its history when the 
try have regarded it as a kind of omnipotent power; and it was 
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this memory, I suggest, that lay at the back of Kafka’s mind when 
in creating his own castle for the purposes of his novel he decided 
also to make its function that of a seat of grace. However, he was 
careful that there should be no possible confusion between the 
magnificent fortress that guards Prague and his own fictional 
castle. ‘It was neither an old stronghold nor a new mansion, but a 
rambling pile consisting of innumerable small L.ildings closely 
packed together and of one or two storeys; if K. had not known 
that it was a castle he might have taken it for a little town. 
There was only one tower, as far as he could see, and whether it 
belonged to a dwelling-house or a church he could not determine. 
Swarms of crows were circling it.’ If there is ambiguity at this 
stage as to what role the castle is to play, the ambiguity is in the 
mind of K.; he is only aware at first of a hierarchy in the castle’s 
servants, a hierarchy that may be secular and perhaps bureaucratic, 
or ecclesiastical and perhaps celestial. Doubt drives him on 
unaware of what he may discover, since ‘man cannot live without 
an enduring faith in something indestructible within him’: at 
least, at the outset, that would seem the indirect p of the 
journey. Moreover, since revelation never comes by forcing, it is 
only at the moment when K. ceases to struggle, hands himself over 
as it would appear, that ‘other forces’ take command of the 
situation: from then on his distrust of everyone turns to acceptance, 
his doubt of everything to faith. Now all this, unwittingly, has 
been brought about by one man’s relationship with a at and 
its staff, a staff that is very strict in its observance that none shall 
step out of their appointed place in the social structure. It might 
be stated that man asks what he wants of life and that life in turn 
ultimately gives him what is best for him. Certainly this is what 
befalls K., since there would seem to be benevolent forces at 
work on his journey whose presence he does not either accept 
or understand, but whose role resembles that of guardians. 
Some would add here the word angels—among them St Teresa 
—although Kafka in recording the journey of a man from 
agnosticism to faith can find no word, or words, that are precise 
enough to express the nature of the transition; it simply occurs 
—and a reader is left remembering how after two thousand years 
the theologians are still peers ren a satisfactory definition of 
grace. Further, if such argument persists—and it was very much 
a subject of conversation in the circle in which Kafka moved— 
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it is not surprising if he avoids any explicit use of the word; but 
even if he avoids any explicit use of the word, the fact .of its 
existence as a reality is taken for granted. That is why he does not 
write allegorically and liken grace to the seat of a castle in the 
tradition of some of the early fathers and mystics, but presents 
instead a castle in a novel which acts as a seat of grace. 

This may sound like another ambiguity, and some have argued 
in the past—notably religious critics—that Kafka tricks his reader 
by refusing to commit himself over the matter of grace. At this 
point I would like to quote from St Teresa. “Sometimes, in 
addition to the things which [a person] sees with the eyes of his 


soul, in intellectual vision, others are revealed to him—in par- __ 


ticular, a host of angels, with their Lord; and, though he sees 
nothing with the eyes of the body or with the eyes of the soul, 
he is shown the things I am describing, and many others which 
are indescribable, by means of an admirable kind of knowledge. 
Anyone who has experience of this, and possesses more ability 
than I, will perhaps know how to express it; to me it seems 
extremely difficult. If the soul is in the body or not while all this 
is happening I cannot say; I would not myself swear that the soul 
is in the body, or that the body is bereft of the soul.’ Here the 
writer is experiencing a difficulty such as Kafka was to experience, 
since she is making a statement of fact which offers a choice of 
interpretations. Those who would plead that this is to trick the 
reader should remember that in such circumstances were authors 
to give up writing simply because something is ‘extremely 
difficult’ to express, then that would be to deny their vocation and 
the whole sense of calling that goes with such a vocation. Again 
the word calling has a particular aptness as applied to writers such 
as St Teresa and Kafka. At one place she admits, ‘I know not 
what I am writing for I am writing as if the words were not mine.’ 
Indeed, she was writing under obedience and, like all such 
authors following an inner calling, she had merely, as it were, to 
place the paper over her mind and the writing became simply a 
tracing of what already was there. Kafka’s writing also resembles 
this kind of tracing, but rather more, as it were, a tracing back 
to the writing on a wall in a promised land. Sometimes it is said 
that the Christian religion begins where the Jewish leaves off; 
- wae add that in one sense Kafka begins where St Teresa 
eaves off. 
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St Teresa had also been born in a fortress city that had known 
foreign invaders, and on journeys as a young girl when she rode 
home across the plain and the dust rose in clouds, so she had often 
been struck with the impression of her city as a castle built in air 
whose buttresses rested on faith. In Avila, as well as in Prague, 
lie the literal foundations of both The Interior Castle and The 
Castle. Yet whereas in the first book the city offered an image, in 
the second it served in suggesting a concept; again whereas in the 
first a journey is undergone allegorically, in the second it takes 
place 

On life’s journey a distinction is frequently drawn in which the 
Jew is regarded as a wanderer, the Christian as a pilgrim. Neither 
St Teresa nor Kafka would have accepted this, since she would 
have said that all pilgrims were essentially wanderers, and he that 
all wanderers were essentially pilgrims; in the fineness of their 
distinctions would have met the overlapping of the Jewish and 
Christian religions. For, in both their letters and their works, 
a reader is made acutely conscious of how each religion had 
persecuted the other. Yet what was the meaning of Christianity 
if it allowed Jewry to be hounded down the corsos of Europe?— 
asked St Teresa. Was not every human being a potential Christian 
in the broadest sense? And these questions perhaps met an answer 
when Kafka, equating the catacombs with the ghettoes, went on 
to emphasize how every human being was a Jew when he said of 
anti-semitism, ‘they beat the Jews and murder humanity’. The 
Castle is not, as some have supposed, a Zionist epic of a people 
searching for a promised home, nor does it offer, as others claim, 
solely a satire on bureaucracy. If such readings are possible then 
that is because, like The Interior Castle, it is a book that moves on 
numerous planes of existence. 

In this enquiry it might have proved a neat summing-up if I 
could have declared that Kafka in his wide reading had come 
across St Teresa. But only once have I heard this suggested— 
and that over ten years ago at a discussion group. In my subse- 
quent researches I have found no confirmation for the authen- 
ticity of this suggestion and I must leave it as an open question 
of fact, as another ambiguity to tease the reader. Instead, I am 
forced back to the point at which I began—namely, the geography 
of the soul that the two books share. This is not to imply that they 
are maps (I am thinking of the maps that illustrators have provided 
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for some editions of Pilgrim’s Progress), or to say that when St 
Teresa begins by likening the soul to a diamond she is saying that 
all souls are diamonds; that is merely her way of approach—and 
there is her saving clause, which is a saving clause for all her 
e of analogy, “as far as one can understand’. For man, as 
ka used to repeat, would cease to be man if he had full under- 
standing; he would become another kind of being, and spiritual 
treatises such as those of the mystics, or novels such as his own 
about man and his relationship with God, would cease to be 
necessary. Kafka makes K. Jearn what St Teresa always accepted 
—that life is not a muddle but a mystery. 

There is a sentence in the Talmud which reads: “We Jews yield 
our best, like olives, when we are crushed’. Whenever 
reached this place he would bow his head low—thus accompany- 
ing the words with a gesture of respect or subservience that 
characteristically offered a choice of interpretation. In contrast, 
St Teresa was head of lifting up her head when giving praise to 
the Lord for olive-trees, remembering that Pauline reasoning by 
which Christians, compared with Israelites, belonged to ‘a wild 
olive-tree’ and who accordingly had been engrafted on to an old 
tree in order that their new life might take root through the 
ancient stem. Kafka’s recitation from the Talmud was for him a 
means of accepting and understanding the destiny of his people 
as laid upon them by Jehovah; St Teresa’s recitation from 
Scriptures was a means of giving and rendering thanks to Al- 
mighty God. For him the language of the olive-tree was allegory 
at one remove, whereas for her it-was the language of reality; 
she accepted the graceful silver stems that rose from the terra 
cotta earth as a natural part of the Spanish landscape, whereas in 
Czech kitchens butter always took precedence over oil. Likewise, 
whereas the Hradschin is seen at one remove from the sprawling 
group of castle buildings to which K. makes his journey, St 
Teresa, coming from a country proverbially famous for its 
castles, made hers an equivalent of the soul—a castle not built on 
this earth but in the air; and these, both literally and metaphoric- 
ally, are the hardest of all to keep up. Her book is a triumph of 
sustained imagery and exactitude in words. Again in contrast, 
Kafka’s book is a work of the imagination, with a castle not set 
in the air but earthbound and surrounded by air. This is a vital 
distinction. For what a reader must do is first follow K.’s journey, 
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seeing the castle through his eyes, and then on re-reading the story, 
he must try and forget the castle and concentrate more on that 
enveloping insubstantiality which seems so alive with mysterious 
birds (‘swarms of crows’) and celestial presences (“other forces’). 
But the book is only a novel, some may retort; yet none the less 
it is the kind of novel which demands a concentration of effort 
similar to that which a reader should be prepared to give to a 
spiritual classic. For authors such as St Teresa and Kafka do not 
make concessions; they ask to be read with an inner silence and 
spirit of contemplation such as they themselves experienced when 
writing. Moreover, if this degree of concentration is given to the 
air that surrounds K.’s castle, to the grace that enfolds it like the 
grace which upholds that ‘interior castle’ St Teresa calls the soul, 
then a geography is established, not perhaps easy to chart, but at 
least as real to these two writers as the air that they breathed. 
A castle, whether on the ground or in the mind, is inconceivable 
without air. Yet once air is accepted, then at that moment all 
things become possible. . . .? 


2 I should like to make an acknowledgment of thanks to Dr Ronald Gray, whose book, 
reg Castle (Cambridge University Press, 1955), is an inspiration to anyone in 
this field. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CHURCH AND THE 
ARTS 


W. Purpy 


caused a mild sensation among his hearers by attributing 

what he regarded as the negligible contemporary impact 
of English Catholics on the arts to the fact that the parish clergy 
(he made it clear that he didn’t altogether hold it against them) 
were largely drawn from the lower middle classes. 

This equation—lower-middle class clergy, ‘people’s’ parishes, 
sentimentality, vulgarity, lack of taste—has come to be largely 
a whether defiantly or with a resigned shrug. Like many 
similar commonplaces, it doesn’t stand up to scrutiny unshaken. 
Sentimentality, vulgarity and lack of taste were unfortunately 
part of the climate in which the Church revived and expanded 
rapidly after emancipation, and all classes and creeds were affected. 
In casual conversation of the seminary common-room type, one 
still hears Anglicanism equated with good taste: yet half our 
English medieval churches are scarred by the fury of the anti- 

uarian wreckers of the last century. These came in two styles: 

e strippers, who reduced churches to barns, and the titivators 
who made them look like repository showrooms. On the whole, 
considering our limited financial and other resources, Catholics 
come better out of the architectural history of the past 150 years 
than most other corporations. Admittedly this is not saying much, 
but at least we were spared all that dreadful watered-down pre- 
Raphaelite stuff one finds in children’s corners of Anglican 
cathedrals. 

I was recently in Dublin for the first time, and was most struck, 
I think, by the contrast between the calm elegance of the Georgian 
homes of the ‘ascendancy’ and the horrible chill which lies over 
the regrettable restoration work in Christ Church and St Patrick’s. 
Here are monuments to the text ‘where your treasure is, there is 
your heart also’. 

I believe it might be seriously argued that our artistic uncer- 
tainty of touch derives as much from our English environment 
as from our Latin affiliations. One of the surest ways in which a 


\ LECTURER at a study week-end on the arts recently 
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Briton, Catholic or Protestant, shows his puritan hoof is his 
hopeless uncertainty about the difference between the words 
‘sensual’ and ‘sensuous’. All administrators have to think in fairly 
simple categories—even ecclesiastical ones. “We mustn’t have 
“carnal” music in church.’ But in spite of Keats, there are no 
‘ditties of no tone’: all music appeals to the sensuous ear, all art 
to the senses. The classical Greek temple, in its matchless setting 
of sea and sky, was a brilliant sensuous triumph, splashed with 
vivid colour. Even its elaborate optical corrections were a care- 
fully calculated placation of the senses. 

Christianity derives partly from the intense theocratic tradition 
of the Jews, the most fiercely sensuous of all Mediterranean 
peoples. They derived their sensuousness from Asiatic sources; 
and anyone who has compared an Indian religious statue with a 
Greek one will know what that implies. The tabernacle which the 
chosen people carried about with them for so many years was, in 
its luxurious fittings, typical of these acquisitive and sophisticated 
nomads. The Byzantine e brought a powerful new infusion 
of this sumptuous oriental element into Christian art. 

It also brought the violent puritan reaction of Iconoclasm. 
We hear a deal of journalistic nonsense about puritanism and 
horror of the senses being part of the cold, unresponsive Nordic 
temperament, contrasted with the “warm frank acceptance of life 
and the body’ among the Latins. Puritanism is Manicheism, and 
historically Ettows e track of Asiatic-Mediterranean sensuous- 
ness: Persia, the near east, Italy, Provence. Even in our own lands 
it is much more severe among the warm-blooded Celts than 
among the Anglo-Saxons, with whom it started as an unbalanced 
‘enthusiasm’ of a pietistic sort and degenerated with habit and 
social hardening into mere drabness. 

One remembers St Jerome’s dream, in which he saw himself 
damned for having read pagan authors. But there is also his sane 
statement on asceticism: ‘Mortification is not to deny that the 
things God has created are good, nor to suppose that he takes 
pleasure in the cries of an empty stomach; but the fact is that 
virtue is not safe in soft living, or without severity to oneself.’ 
One of the artist’s chief tasks is to fuse the sensuous and the 
spiritual: if he calls himself a religious artist merely to escape that 
task, he will become merely religiose, even though he be hardly 
more mistaken than the artist who repudiates religion, or religious 
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commissions, because he thinks them inhibiting. A fine example 
of a great artist finding his own way towards this fusion of sense 
and spirit can be seen by comparing the speeches of Othello and 
Iago, who exemplify two different forms of the tension, with 
those of Antony and Cleopatra, who éimbody a resolution of it. 

I sometimes think that a notable symptom of this English 
uncertainty I am talking about is the polite nervousness with which 
so many of our good Anglican choirs sing Italian and Spanish 
polyphony: it contrasts so strongly with, say, the rich rounded 

-performances under Pére Martin at S. Eustache in Paris. Pales- 
trina’s music is often spoken of loosely as ‘sublimely spiritual’, 
etc., but it is so in a purely sensuous way—the delight to the 
senses is innocent but intense. Again, nothing could be more 
spiritual than the final chorus of Bach’s St Matthew Passion—but 

e sheer sensuous relief of it is hardly less than that of lying down 
and feeling a breeze after running a mile on a hot day. One 
thinks too of the perfect balance between feeling, emotion and 
thought in Handl’s ‘Ecce Quomodo Moritur’ or in a good Van 
der Weyden. In Marlowe’s Faustus the great love speech addressed 
to Helen of Troy is splendidly sensuous, but balanced and 

roperly placed by the dramatic irony of its context. An even 
Ener poetic ain of this balancing is the “To His Coy Mistress’ 
of the nominal puritan Marvell. 

If there is a worse consequence of our nineteenth-century 
incubation than this unease about the sensuous, it is our list 
towards the sentimental, the excessive, crude or inappropriate 
emotional response. This is a more subtly dangerous form o 
self-indulgence than any of the Baroque ‘vulgarity’ that used to 
disgust Victorian travellers and tends to delight their grand- 

ildren. It is quite wrong to regard this self-indulgence as 
mainly a weakness of what used to be called ‘the lower orders’. 

One thinks perhaps primarily of vernacular hymns, especially 
in connection with the indulgence of melancholia. I have always 
remembered the distress and embarrassment I once felt as a boy 
on hearing the old mission hymn ‘Jesus, my Lord, behold at 
length the time, when I resolve to turn away from crime’ sung in 
the street by a drunk. I didn’t quite know the reason for my 
distress. I do now: the morbid melancholia of the tune (very 
debased slow-movement Beethoven-type) was too easily asso- 

ciated with the depressing context. (The words, apart from the 
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unfortunate rhetorical excess of ‘crime’, are admirable and 
simple.) It was vulnerable. Victoria’s ‘O Vos Omnes’ is ‘pathetic’ 
in the eighteenth-century sense, affects the senses and feelings as 
much, but would have been quite invulnerable there. So would 
Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum’, I believe—though I have heard of a nun 
lecturer in a training college dismissing it as ‘saccharine’. 

When all is said and done, the essential for health in the arts 
is a critical intelligence and a refined (not ‘refained’) sensibility 
shared to some degree by artist, patron and public. The lonely 
artist is not often a good artist: the artist with a merely private, 
esoteric vision can never be a religious artist. The artist needs to 
feel himself wanted. It has been well asked: ‘If we do not ask him 
to do anything in particular, what right have we to complain if 
his work appears to us obscure and aimless?’ The Catholic com- 
munity can hardly claim to be sufficiently aware of this. Intelligent 
criticism and sensitive response are not attained easily, least of all 
in an age when tradition and habit offer poor support. By tradi- 
tion, the habit of the schools ingrained in the clergy, we incline 
if anything to over-intellectualism which sometimes goes with 
imaginative and emotional obtuseness and a readiness to think that 
the arts are always someone else’s business. We often take refuge 
in saying that the Church has always been prudently slow in 
rs innovations. True, but the caution is to give time to 

ink, not time to forget. 

Today, tremendous scholarly devotion in art history co-exists 
with a good deal of perverse and chaotic practice, but the schol- 
arly devotion is real and it is foolish to think all the practice 
perverse and chaotic. In one respect certainly we need to raise 
our sights: this may be an age of over-specialization, but quite 
plainly the time is past when any old television ‘personality’ or 
anybody eminent or eloquent in any other field can be regarded 
as having ipso facto something worthwhile to say on the arts. 
Discrimination about them can only come from study and from 
long and hard looking and thinking. We need too, perhaps, to 
remember that though liturgical laws must be respected by the 
church artist, conformity to them does not in itself produce 
something artistically Religious art ve an 
iconography—a language familiar to artist, patron and spectator 
(or the language needs to be by love, and 
love makes light of hard work. ‘Pondus meum, amor meus’ said 
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St Augustine, and defined a community as a group of men united 
in the pursuit of the things they love. ‘Show me the things a man 
loves, and I will show you what manner of man he is.’ The artistic 
achievements of the age of Chartres and St Francis were born of 
‘a mighty love, exalting nature above itself, extending fraternal 
piety even to things’, which understood that material nature, before 
it can be exploited to our use, demands in some way to be 
familiarized by our love. But it was only in a theocentric society 
that this was fully understood. “Love and do what you will’, says 
St Augustine, again. It is the artist who is the mirror and sounding- 
board of a society’s inner force of love. The Church has never 
tried to ignore him, or silence him, or force him to speak in a 
dead language. No one who speaks with her authentic voice is 
likely to do so. 


REVIEW by Roland Potter, O.P. Continued from page 448 


creative artists of Israel were not only circumcised but narrowly 
circumscribed as well in the exercise of their talents . . .” (p. 43). 

It is sad that such a good subject as symbolism in the Bible and in the 
Church should be thus presented in the name of religious teaching 
which will appeal to our contemporaries. Let us hope that some day 
there will appear a work which will happily synthesize the data of 
traditional teaching with all the better, valuable and fascinating ele- 
ments in our author’s work. 

ROLAND Porter, 0.?. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Sacrep Bripce. The Interdependence of Liturgy and Music in 
Synagogue and Church during the First Millennium. (Dennis 
Dobson; £4 10s.) 

This stout volume represents the first attempt at a comprehensive 
se of a vast and important field. Nowadays the importance of 

Jewish origins in the development of Christian liturgy and chant is a 

commonplace of liturgical and musical scholarship, but, as Dr Werner 

points out in his introduction, ‘notwithstanding the individual efforts 
of some scholars during the last two or three centuries and their 

meritorious, but necessarily limited studies, comparative liturgy is a 

rather virginal field and has not been treated comprehensively as yet. 

This must be stated in view of the tremendous output dealing with the 

strictly theoretical side of our problem, pet the theology of 

Early Christianity and its relations to Rabbinic Judaism. A. Baum~ 

stark’s attempt towards a Liturgie comparée was a first approach, but fell 

considerably short of its aim, due to its limited scope and the author’s 
lack of Jewish — (p. xx). These deficiencies are indeed the 
chief pitfalls in this field: the first is easily accounted for in that few 
men have the range of talents necessary, but the second has long been 
inexcusable. Dr Werner, professor of liturgical music at Hebrew 

Union College, Cincinatti, where he succeeded Abraham Idelsohn, 

the great pioneer of the study of ancient Hebrew chant, is admirably 

equipped for his task by reason of his musical and ethnomusicological 
studies and his familiarity with a large number of languages, ancient 
and modern. If his book did no more than to dispel ignorance about 

Jewish liturgies and to correct the errors of previous scholars, it would 

still be of the greatest importance, but its wide and far-reaching syn- 

thesis opens up new vistas of enquiry that will ensure that it will 
remain a necessary tool for all scholars working in this field for a lo 
time to come. At the same time it can be, and is intended to be, ua 
by non-professional music-lovers, who will find all musical terms 
explained, and, if they make the effort, will be rewarded by a vastly 
enriched understanding of Christian chant and worship. 

The book is not primarily a history of liturgical development but 
an examination of ps inter-relations of Christian and Hebrew music; 


nevertheless, as ‘no liturgical music is fully understood without 
profound appreciation of the liturgy itself, its structure and ideas, 
of liturgical music is 

textual backgr 


interpreted in the light of its 
ound, and its function in the framework of the service’ 
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(p. xv). Therefore Dr Werner devotes his first 329 pages to historic 
and liturgical matters; far too often, as he gently points out, Christian 
scholars have erred simply through ignorance of Jewish ritual: even 
the greatest, such as Jungmann, Peter Wagner, Gastoné, and Edmund 
Bishop. He commences with a description of the Jewish liturgy at the 
time of primitive Christianity, its structure, — of prayer, and 
the liturgical differences between weekdays, Sabbath, and festivals, 
and proceeds to examine the evidence for liturgical practices in the 
earliest Christian communities. This leads to a consideration of 
common elements in temple, synagogue, and Christian ritual, involv- 
ing examination of Armenian, Syrian, B tine, Nestorian, and 
Western liturgies; biblical and post-biblical Hebraisms in Christian 
liturgical texts; and a most interesting excursus on the primitive 
Armenian church and its affiliations with the Ebionites and Paulicians, 
whose tradition has preserved many Jewish features. 


A detailed study of the scriptural lessons in Jewish and Christian 
worship provides some important general principles. ‘One may 
formulate the law of preservation as follows: in Judaism and Christ- 
ianity basic traditions are retained, even under changing circumstances, 
provided two conditions are fulfilled: (1) The traditions must have their 
roots in liturgically important seasons and must be traceable to their 
very beginning; (2) they must have grown in the mother soil of ancient 
custom, belonging to an older system of pre-Christian or pre-Jewish 
culture, in which they were originally rooted’ (p. 82). The author 
sums up this part of his investigation as follows: ‘Under certain condi- 
tions the synagogal traditions were preserved in most of the Churches. 
Christological, calendaric and dogmatic reasons were the chief causes 
of their changes, shifts, and their deviations. Once the transposition of 
the calendar was accomplished, the chief points in the liturgical year 
carried on the old lessons, originally assigned to them in Judaism . . . 
the Latin, the Nestorian and Armenian Churches preserved most 
faithfully the traditions of ancient Judaism’ (p. 93). Occasionally one 
may think that the author’s enthusiasm for finding correspondences 
takes him a little too far: some of his quoted ‘parallels’ exhibit very 
little resemblance. A few details are purling thus in the table on page 
87 showing the lessons for the Easter Vigil, those of the Roman rite 
are mixed with the Good Friday lessons without comment. Christian 
scholars will also, inevitably, be reservations about some of Dr 
Werner’s interpretations of liturgical developments. These small points 
however do not invalidate his general thesis. 


The remainder of the book’s first part discusses in similar detail the 
origins of ecphonetic notation in relation to the scriptural lessons; 
the forms and growth of psalm-singing; melismatic se hymns, 
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and the ethical evaluation of music. Of the many —— questions 
raised there is only space here to mention three: the Jewish origin of 
the ambo (p. 130); i joint Hebrew and Latin etymology of jubilus 
(p. 169); and the Jewish use of the Ter Sanctus wherein Jungmann is 
conclusively shown to be gravely in error (p. 285). 


The second part of the book deals with ‘Musical Comparisons and 
Studies’. The ion steps towards providing a scientific basis for the 
examination of Jewish and Christian musical inter-relations were taken 
by Idelsohn, who recorded thousands of chants in the isolated Jewish 
communities of Babylon and the Yemen. These communities had had 
no contact with Palestine or each other for nearly two thousand years, 
yet their liturgical music shows many similarities with Gregorian 
chant both in melodic patterns and psalm tones (though neither com- 
munity has anything resembling the Solesmes method of rhythm); 
thus it was impossible not to assume that they had a common origin in 
the Jewish ogal chant of the first century A.D. Much work has 
been done on 2 many problems raised, but without reaching very 
definite conclusions. Dr Werner suggests that ‘some most important 
aspects have been overlooked’, and . enlarging the search to include 
a wider section of the ancient Orient and the gnostic sects he shows the 
existence of material which, properly evaluated, may clear up many 
questions if subjected to further research. Thus on the origins of the 
modal system he demonstrates that ‘the conception of an eightfold 
musical modality dates back at least to the beginning of i first 
millennium B.c. It originated in Mesopotamia. . . . The principle of the 
octoechos originated not in musical but in cosmological and calendaric 
speculations. . . . While the existing ecclesiastical modes must be 
considered post factum constructions of the theorists, the conception of 
an eightfold modality was an a priori postulate of a religio-mythical 
nature to which theorists had to adjust the various systems of modes.’ 
His examination of psalm tones, lesson intonations, melismatic chants 
and hymns cannot be adequately summarized here without musical 
quotations and a great deal of musicological detail which by reason 
of compression could not be anything like as lucid and interesting as 
Dr Werner’s closely-packed argument. There are plenty of surprises: 
such as the fact of Jewish borrowings from Christian chant, or that 
Credo III of the Liber Usualis has close resemblances to a Hebrew chant 
for feast-days. Such occasional resemblances, as Dr Werner continually 
insists, are inconclusive for any demonstration: only by analysing 
melodies into their basic formulas are firm grounds for asserting com- 
mon origin or development discovered. His pages are copiously 
illustrated with such analyses that speak for themselves. His main 
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conclusions summarized at the end of the book are these: (1) ‘apart 
from the Canticle, Response, and Refrain forms which Christian 
worship inherited from the Temple, most of Christian musical sub- 
stance, if at all Jewish in origin, came from the ancient Synagogue’; 
(2) ‘as in the literary, so in the musical liturgy, the form conceptions of 
dichotomous psalmody, of scriptural cantillation, and of extended 
canticle chant, are basic and lasting elements of the Jewish heritage. 
They remained a substratum common to all derivatives of Judaism and 
Christianity’ (p. $77). 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the author accepts so much of 
Dom Mocquereau’s views on Gregorian chant without question: 
many scholars today would disagree with, or demand qualification of, 
the assertion that “Gregorian chant is almost without exception based 
upon oratorical accent and evolved an oratorical type of melos & $61). 
It is also regrettable that he sometimes uses his theological terms 
wrongly: thus the Trinity is described as God’s ‘attributes’ (p. 560). 

Musicologists will inevitably have many points to raise, for a pioneer 
venture of this sort is liable to pitfalls in matters of detail as Dr Werner 
candidly acknowledges; however, the pages of BLACKFRIARS are not the 
place for musicological argument. But whatever differences of opinion 
and interpretation may later appear as future scholars continue along 
the lines the author has suggested, nothing can diminish the magnitude 
of his achievement or our indebtedness to him. | 

ANTHONY MILNER 


—— inTO Aquarius. By Michael Tippett. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; 18s. 

This ea of articles and broadcast talks covers many subjects: 
the relation of the artist to society;-the problems of the modern 
composer; opera; Shaw’s music criticism; Schoenberg; and modern 
art. Yet, as Tippett says in his introduction, ‘the bewildering variety 
arranges itself round a central pre-occupation. All the material is 
concerned in one way or another with the question of what sort of 
world we live in, and how we may behave in it.’ This pre-occupation 
is also found in his compositions, particularly in the oratorio A Child 
of our Time and the opera The Midsummer Marriage. The book has the 
same drawbacks as these works. So long as Tippett merely composes 
music or discusses it qua music, he produces original and compelling art 
(by which he has become one f England’s leading composers) and 
acute criticism; whenever he attempts to mirror “world-issues’ in his 
music or discuss them in prose the result is an unsatisfactory mixture of 
vague statements and doubtful conclusions. He regards himself as 
‘a disciple of Jung’, but, while he is obviously remarkably well- 
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acquainted with the literature of three modern languages, his psycho- 
logical and philosophical studies have been largely superficial. All this 
would not matter much if Tippett did not so often pose as a seer in the 
manner of the German Romantics, adopting an attitude which was 
clearly stated over a century ago in Liszt’s ‘On the Position of Artists’ : 
‘We believe as steadfastly in art as we do in God and man, both of 
whom find therein a means and type of elevated expression. We 
believe in one unending progress, in one untrammelled social future for 
the social artist; we believe in these with all the strength of hope and of 


love.’ 


Tippett is perturbed by ‘the challenge of a world divided unnaturally 
between technics and imagination . . . the scientific world has become 
quite incomprehensible to the layman in its specialization.’ This 
challenge has been discussed in C. P. Snow’s recent lecture “The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution’, but where Snow emphasizes 
the importance of the literary and artistic world coming to grips with 
the fundamentals of ‘elenitlee method and thought, Tippett merely 
says: “The dazzling achievements of technics are socially so equivocal 
that we artists are thrown back into the imaginative world as into a 
fortress.’ This observation may be true for some but it is certainly not 
true for most artists. The influence of mathematics and scientific design 
on the visual and (recently) aural arts is an important characteristic of 
contemporary development. Tippett accounts for the division between 
the artistic and scientiie viewpoints in generalizations that savour more 
of a Thinker’s Library manual than of serious thinking: “Soon after 
Shakespeare’s day the temper of the West gradually changed. People 
became increasingly drawn to the world of discovery, of inventions, 
of technics. Emotional energy, which before had been somehow 
divided between the real world and the inner world, tended to become 
centred in the one world of technics. Consequently poetic imagination 
suffered an increasingly severe deprivation. In order to live it became 
romantic and eccentric.’ There are so many questions to put, so many 
definitions to be made and distinctions drawn before this passage 
(which is typical) can be said to have any precise meaning that one can 
only call it muddled and valueless. In the talks on Schoenberg, which 
are noteworthy for their frequent irrelevance, the same slipshod 
thought occurs, e.g.: “Where A Romantics wanted to romanticize 
love, the Victorians erected a conventional view of love which 
attempted or hoped to restrict its expression within the marriage bond.’ 
To read this one would think that the sacrament of matrimony was a 
Victorian innovation. 

In the essays on opera, especially that on The Midsummer Marriage, 
Tippett reveals his uae for myth making: his opera attempts to 
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bridge the gap between ‘the real world and the inner world’ by 
utilizing the symbology of Jung. This explains the fundamental weak- 
ness of the work: the characters are so busy being symbols that th 
have neither a true dramatic ‘life’ of their own nor a plot to unfold. 
Tippett sees psychological meanings in Mozart’s and Wagner’s operas, 
as witness one lenanglls from the Magic Flute: “Tamino rushes on to the 

e pursued by a snake. In mortal fear he faints. Three Ladies appear 
and kill the snake in the nick of time. To use psychological jargon: the 
patient is pursued by images of negative potency (the snake) to such a 
degree that he gives up the conscious struggle and lets the unconscious 
have its way (he faints). The unconscious produces an image of salva- 
tion in the shape of the “eternal feminine”, his anima, his soul (the 
three Ladies).’ Since this sort of psychological allegorizing is for him 
the main business of opera, it is hardly surprising to find kim making 
rules for himself of this sort: “The more collective an artistic imaginative 
experience is going to be, the more the discovery of suitable material 
is involuntary.’ Hence his use of the marvellous which ‘will allow the 
opera composer to present the collective spiritual experience more 
nakedly and immediately—the music helping to suspend the critical 
and analytical judgment, without which happening no experience of 
the numinous can be immediate at all’. 

By the end of the book it is apparent that what Tippett calls a 
‘division between technics and imagination’ isin truth the contemporary 
life divorced from religion. “The present separation of creative artist 
from the public is really this: that we have no clear idea of Man, with a 
capital M, to whom we shall confidently speak. . . . Positive art can 
only be addressed to a public whose ideal conception of Man is generally 
i tn and assented to. There is no such agreed ideal conception 
now. All is relatively of conception. There was lately Nazi man, with 
no soul. There is Communist man, whom many suspect of no soul. 
There is Catholic man with perhaps a medieval soul. Each a value and 
an offence. Is there a whole man with a non-medieval soul?’ A valid 
conception of man can only come through a search for truth, which 
ultimately means God. ‘Truth’, says Tippett, ‘is some sort of an 
absolute’: his ideas might be clearer if he reflected more deeply on the 
consequences of this assertion. 

ANTHONY MILNER 


Tue [peat Crry IN 11s ARCHITECTURAL EvotuTion. By Helen Rosenau. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 
Planning in Sashad wile. whether regarded as an intellectual or as 
a practical activity, has been in suspension since the time of the Planning 
Act of 1947. This is not wholly bad, for our society has during this time 
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been finding her feet after the great social es of the post-war years 
and unwilling to to a 
new pattern of development. But it is also not wholly good, for there 
is need at all times for guidance from the professional guardians of 
environment and the present lack of it has caused frustration and 
despondency. 

The ultimate purpose of this book of Helen Rosenau’s, we suspect, 
is to affirm the value of thinking about planning and of thinking about 
it at the highest level. ‘Ideal Planning’ is for her an activity of the 
human spirit which is almost (but not quite) ind ent of practical 
considerations and which seeks a visual Scmla which will provide an 
ideal environment. She includes as examples of this activity such 
diverse mental productions as the images of Jerusalem depicted in 
medieval manuscripts, the woodcut which prefaces the first edition of 
St Thomas More’s Utopia, the geometrical city plans of the Baroque 
period (such as Karlsruhe) and the community buildings planned by 
the Utopian Socialists of the nineteenth century. The authors of 
of these have it in common that they all make a courageous estimate of 
the nature of man. What they got right in their estimate has passed 
almost unnoticed into our common stock of ideas; and they themselves 
are remembered mainly for what they got wrong. This book is 
primarily a work of scholarship and a valuable one; but it also offers 
a suggestion which our planners cannot afford to ignore. We in 
England depend almost exclusively on the development of techniques 
for the quantitative assessment of human needs. No one would Sir 
that these are nec . But when, in the end, the time comes to act, 
the aptness of our solutions will depend equally on the amount of 
thinking we have done on the basic human issues and on the archi- 
tectural imagery which we can put forward to substantiate it. This 
book is a reminder that functional analysis, like fear of the Lord, is only 
the beginning of wisdom. 


LANCE WRIGHT 


CHRIST AND THE AposTLes. The Changing Forms of Religious Imagery. 

By F. M. Godfrey. (The Studio; 45s.) 

The basilica of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, which was 
consecrated in 504, contains a cycle of mosaics which represent, with 
unexampled authority and grace, the public life of Christ, surrounded 
always by the Apostles whom he had chosen and who were to per- 
petuate his aan work. These mosaics provide the classic state- 
ment of the theme which Mr Godfrey traces through twelve centuries 
of artistic history. His aim is to see how these central events of Christian 


e 
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life are treated both in terms of a changing religious sensibility and of 
the artistic forms which so faithfully declare it. 


It is a welcome relief to find in a work of this kind a serious under- 
standing of the function of sacred art: an acceptance of the con- 
tinuity which underlies the varying forms which so often interest the 
art historian as though their plastic expression were autonomous 
and unrelated to the sacred truths they ool to represent. Mr Godfrey 
remarks on ‘the power of the Christian icon to renew itself’, and so ‘the 
life of the Christian verities lay assured, and the religious experience 
assumes outward and visible form in the artistic creation’. Fortified by 
this clear conviction of what a sacred art is concerned to achieve, 
Mr Godfrey provides an exact and coherent commentary on the 
illustrations he has chosen. Almost every incident (the calling of the 
Apostles, the Marriage at Cana, the entry into Jerusalem, the Last 
Supper, the Agony in the Garden, the Walk to Emmaus, the incredu- 
lity of Thomas) has its primary statement in a Ravenna mosaic, and 
there follow paintings which compass the whole European achievement 
from Duccio to Tiepolo, from the South German Master of 1485 to 
Rubens and Rembrandt. 


So sensitive an approach to this sense of sacred art as illuminating 
an unchanging truth gives to Mr Godfrey’s book an unusual gravity 
and depth. He is wholly aware of the problems of interpretation and 
style, of that ‘internal life of forms’ with which it is the art historian’s 
business to deal—but only, to continue Sir Kenneth Clark’s definition, 
by relating these forms to life. And the life in question here is the 
radical truth made incarnate in Christ and henceforth to be shown as 
continuing to enlighten the world he came on earth to redeem. So it is 
that the Ravenna mosaics are the ageless statement of the truths which 
the Christian church is built to enshriné and re-present in sacrifice and 
sacrament every day. If we prefer the formal nability of these mosaics 
to the graphic drama of Duccio or to the later revolution of Masaccio, 
with his powerful sense of human movement, not to speak of the 
wholly different emphasis of the Renaissance painters, that is not to 
deny the authentic quality of the changing forms of art which reflect, 
as they must, the cultural and social values of their time. It can be a sort 
of puritanism to limit the sacred to the liturgically acceptable. And Mr 
Godfrey’s selection, as well as his commentary, reveals a catholic 
understanding of the variety-in-unity of the great sacred themes, 
however variously expressed. A hundred illustrations (of which four 
are in colour) provide a magnificent volume of evidence. The Christian 
theme is indeed impoverished by the exclusion of any representation of 
the Mother of , who, alike in the history of art in the history 
of the Christian faith, occupies a central place. But Mr Godfrey has 
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deliberately restricted his subject to the public life of Christ—a manage- 
able and limited one—and be that reason his argument emerges with 
strength and authority. 

IttTuD Evans, 0.P. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ScutpTuRE. By John Pope-Hennessy. (Phaidon 

Press; 90s.) 

Twenty-two years ago a review in BLackrriars prophesied that 
Mr Pope-Hennessy would become one of the most distinguished art 
historians of his time. By now he should be recognized as the greatest 
among them. He has synthesized the scientific expertise and Uetailed 
perceptions of the great Dr Saxl with a very English tradition of lucid 
prose and reluctant generalization. Here he is discussing the develop- 
ment of Italian sculpture from Donatello to Tullio Lombardo. The 144 
plates and 165 text illustrations are of course admirably selected and 
superbly photographed; only a complete mastery of the subject could 
make his style so limpid. 

Inevitably there are interpretations with which an individual reviewer 
may disagree. I am not so convinced as he is of ‘the life-giving breath 
of the antique’ ; sometimes it could bring death instead. More might be 
made of the Germanic share in the origins of north Italian equestrian 
sculpture; it had filtered south of the Alps to the court of the della 
Scala at Verona. The statement that the early humanists ‘looked back 
across aeons of emblematic portraiture to a remote age when sculptors 
had been capable of rendering in marble the lineaments of a specific 
human face’ seems to ignore the recurrent attempts since the third 
century to render the lineaments of a specific human personality. 

But much of this criticism is perhaps the prejudice of a Byzantinist. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


SYMBOLISM IN THE BIBLE AND IN THE CHuRCH. By Gilbert Cope. 

(S.C.M. Press; 30s.) 

The title of this book, and the dust-jacket with its Henry Moore 
Madonna and Child, and much within its pages is undoubtedly fascinat- 
ing. There is much too which a discerning reader could glean, for our 
author covers a vast field and draws copiously from up-to-date writings 
on psychology and symbolism. Yet we would advise a discerning reader 
to read critically and turn to sources and think afresh. For how can 
we s with restraint of these 287 pages which contain so much 
which is so utterly alien to traditional jt essential Christian thought? 
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We are told for instance that ‘the virginity of Mary is, in a sense, a 
religious notion which is independent of the parentage of Jesus . . . this 
amounts to saying that, biologically, Jesus was the child of Joseph and 
Mary, and that, theologically Christ was the only begotten son of 
ar conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary’ (p. 
153). 

The reason given for this evacuation of traditional Christian belief 
is would-be apologetic: ‘one can only hope that this kind of approach 
will be of some help to those who have tripped over the stumbling block 
of the “virgin birth” in their efforts to follow Christ’. The author of 
these words does not seem to realize (as the present reviewer has been 
happily led to realize) that many an intelligent and thoughtful yo 
person of today avidly seeks fiiean of truth in the Catholic Church 
precisely because he is nauseated by the almost constant watering-down 
of traditional doctrines, in an attempt to be understood of a ‘post- 
Darwinian, post-Freudian, post-Einsteinian age’ (p. 12). Certainly we 
must make attempts to be understood of such an age, and make real 
— with our contemporaries: but never at the price of Catholic 
aith. 

Purity of faith matters. We must not flout the elementary definition 
of faith as a supernatural gif of God; and faith remains supernatural in 
the believer. It is certainly not something which has welled up from a 
more or less sex-ridden subconscious. To talk about the Hebrews’ 
wholly ‘male’ or ‘masculine’ presentation of God (pp. 93, 114, etc.) 
has started our author upon a path from which there is no recovery. 
The wonder of Israel and supreme privilege of the Chosen People was 
that they gave to the world that faith which is substantially ours, and 
held dearly to a God who had Lord God, and 
unique (Deuter. 6, 4), and anything but patte: upon our human 
pos, tae and conceptions. And jae pot ing of God though it be, 
goes with creaturedom, and was never consciously or unconsciously an 
attribute of God in the faith and thought of the Hebrews, any more 
than in that of the New Israel of God. 


The Catholic concept of marriage and the glory of vir are, 
as we might expect, mn understood of our adie (cf p- otek whe has 
so much to say about sex and so little that is acceptable. Then there is a 
strange view, twice repeated (pp. 15 and 96), about our Lord’s crossing 
the river (Jordan) to be tempted by Satan in the wilderness. Again. we 
are told that ‘any theory of inspiration must be derived from the real 
nature of the writings’ (p. 16). Such a statement all too often clouds 
converse between Catholic and non-Catholic biblical students. Finally 
there is a good deal of word-play of the type ‘the a and 

Continued on page 438 
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